EDUCATION AND ETHICS
in the workers. Experiments in patriarchalism had been made
even before the war by Cadbury's the Quaker chocolate makers;
they were carried on by Lever's the soap-boilers, Huntley &
Palmer's the biscuit makers, and Lyons' the tea-shop proprietors;
and had a great success in almost every instance. The most
notable setback was to Lord Leverhulme: when he tried benevo-
lent industrialization in the primitive Scottish Isle of Lewis, the
inhabitants refused to co-operate.
The General Strike of 1926 had two salutary results that offset
the ill effects of the artificial division of political thought into
'Left' and 'Right': in the first place it abashed the governing
classes, as its leaders had intended, by graphic demonstration of
their dependence on the workers, in the second it abashed the
working classes by a graphic demonstration of their incapacity
for combined action even of a negative sort. The result was
encouraging to the industrial patriarch, and his example spread.
It became bad form to grind the faces of the poor, and if any
particularly glaring instance of face-grinding came to public
attention, the big business man would find himself shunned at
his country-club or by his golfing acquaintances. A large num-
ber of his kind had been educated at public schools, if not also
at universities, and so brought up in the noblesse oblige ethics of
the governing class, not in the 'all's fair in business' ethics of the
small trader. If he had not had a gentleman's education, he
would secretly regret this as a business liability, and be the more
scrupulous in his gentility.
So it was that the 'wicked capitalist9 of Third International
dogma, who had been only too common in Karl Marx's time,
began to die out: in a great many industries he could not com-
pete with the benevolent sort/Where he survived he was in
general less wicked than unfortunate: he could not make his
business pay well enough to satisfy both his shareholders and
his work-people. He usually felt himself under a stronger obliga-
tion to his shareholders, whose money he had borrowed and
some of whom had no means of livelihood but the dividends he
paid, than to the work-people, who at least could find other work
if they did not want their faces ground in his mine or factory. He
felt no stronger moral obligation to them, in fact, than to private
tradesmen and taxi-drivers, who also sold him their labour ser-
vices in the open market. The Daily Her aid w the early Twenties
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